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Roosevelt Settles 
Auto Wage Conflict 


Agreement Reached at Eleventh 
Hour to Define Disputed Col- 
lective Bargaining Clause 


SERIOUS STRIKES ARE AVERTED 


Both Workers and Employers 
Satisfied with Partial 
Victory in Terms 
President Roosevelt has achieved a set- 
tlement in the all-important conflict be- 
tween capital and labor in the automobile 
industry. After three weeks of negotia- 
tions during which the National Labor 
Board and General Johnson had been un- 
able to end the dispute, the president man- 
aged at the eleventh hour to avert the 
automobile strike, which would undoubt- 
edly have led to a series of walkouts in 
other industries if it had been called. 
Many steel workers were ready to strike 
if the automobile employees did; laborers 
in motor accessory plants would have fol- 
lowed suit; and the dislocation of the auto 
plants would have affected the railroads 
and the lumber, glass and textile industries, 
which furnish raw materials for automo- 
biles. Furthermore, the entire issue of 
collective bargaining and labor relations 

under the NRA was at stake. 
Collective Bargaining 

The outlined in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s statement, clarified the mean- 
ing of section 7a of the recovery act, and 
indicated the future course of the adminis- 
tration in all labor questions. 
Section 7a contains the famous collective 
bargaining clause, which affects all codes. 
It declares that shall the 
right to be represented by delegates of 
their own choosing in negotiations with 
employers on matters of hours, wages and 
working conditions. Differences of inter- 
pretation of this clause have been at the 
bottom of almost all the industrial unrest 
since the advent of the NRA. 

The automobile workers claimed that 
the collective bargaining clause was being 
disregarded and evaded by the employers. 
They stated, through their American Fed- 
eration of Labor union leaders, that they 
did not want to be represented by com- 
pany unions. They asserted that the com- 
pany unions represented less than a ma- 
jority of the workers; that employees had 
been forced to join company unions to 
avoid losing their jobs; that the manu- 
facturers controlled company unions and 
used them against the workers instead of 
for them. Finally, they charged that many 
laborers had been discharged or otherwise 
penalized for joining outside unions. 

Employers replied that company unions 
were desired by a majority of workers, 
that company union elections had been 
fair and free, that no control was exerted 
Over these organizations by the manufac- 
turers, and that no one had been dis- 
charged for joining an outside union. 
Members of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce declared them- 
Selves in favor of the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining, and said they were not in- 
terfering with it in any way. It was this 
complete disagreement as to fact and 
method of collective bargaining that the 
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President Disposes of Many Important Problems 
Before Leaving Washington for Vacation Cruise 


President Roosevelt cleared his desk late 
in the afternoon of March 27 and left 
Washington for a brief vacation in Florida 
waters. He expected to spend about a 
week on Vincent Astor’s yacht, Nourmahal, 
with a small group of close friends and 
with as little attention to business as pos- 
sible. The president will probably be back 
in Washington at the end of ten days, how- 
ever. He cannot remain absent too long, 
for any bill passed by Congress automati- 
cally becomes law in ten days if not vetoed 
by the president before that time. 

In the few days prior to his departure, 
President Roosevelt again demonstrated 
his powerful hold on Congress and the 
country. Within the space of five days he 
took action on four problems, of such a 
major character that they ordinarily could 
have expected to claim his attention for 
several weeks. He had before him, of 
course, the auto labor crisis, the settlement 
of which is described in the adjoining col- 
umn, In addition he was faced with the 
necessity of getting a bill through Congress 
to govern the temporary operation of the 
air mail. Then there was the problem cre- 
ated by congressional passage of the Inde- 
pendent Offices bill containing veterans’ 
benefits to which the president objected. 
Finally the railway labor dispute hung fire 
as Federal Coérdinator of Transportation 
Eastman vainly endeavored to induce the 
railway companies and unions to agree to 


a settlement of the perplexing wage issue. 
The president tackled these problems 
with characteristic energy and dispatch. 
He forced a compromise in the automobile 
crisis. The air mail bill was passed and 
approved. He spent part of his last day in 
Washington writing a veto message reject- 
ing the Independent Offices bill, and part 
of it conferring with railway labor execu- 
tives in an effort to settle this remaining 
issue before leaving Washington. The 
events of those few days furnished remark- 
able proof of his undiminished prestige. 
In his regular press conference the week 
before he took his vacation the president 
took occasion to make known his views on 
a number of specific questions and as a re- 
sult the atmosphere in Washington has be- 
come much clearer. He declared that he 
wanted a stock exchange bill “with teeth in 
it” to prevent over-speculation and fraudu- 
lent practices. He is in favor of a compre- 
hensive system of unemployment insur- 
ance. He finds merit in the present plans 
for government credit to private industry. 
He said he would sign the Vinson naval 
bill but was not yet ready to make public 
comment on its provisions. Slum clear- 
ance, he declared, was still close to his 
heart but the high cost of real estate was 
impeding federal projects. Finally, he said 
that he could not comment on the Wagner 
labor board bill because at that time the 
automobile crisis was at its peak. 


America and Japan 
May Discuss Issues 


Exchange of Notes Between Hull and 
Hirota Seen as Opening Door 
to Negotiations 


FIVE MAJOR PROBLEMS APPEAR 


Naval Questior, Philippines and 
China Status Interest 
United States 


The exchange of good-will messages be- 
tween the United States and Japan has 
brought a new turning point in the rela- 
tions of the two countries. Washington 
and Tokyo are apparently preparing to 
talk over their mutual problems with a 
view to checking the tension which has 
gradually been growing between them. On 
March 21 two diplomatic notes—one from 
Japanese Foreign Minister Koki Hirota to 
Secretary of State Hull, and the other, 
Secretary Hull’s reply—were made public. 
They are construed as opening the door 
to further discussions which, it is believed, 
will be carried on between Hirosi Saito, 
Japan’s ambassador in Washington, and 
officia's of the State Department. 


Cordial Feeling 


Taking the arrival of Ambassador Saito 
in the American capital as a pretext for 
addressing Secretary Hull, Foreign Minis- 
ter Hirota pointed out that exactly eighty 
years have elapsed since the establishment 
of contact between the United States and 
Japan. “I firmly believe,” he went on, 
“that . no question exists between the 
two countries that is fundamentally in- 
capable of amicable solution. I do not 
doubt that all issues pending between the 
two nations will be settled in a satisfac- 
tory manner, when examined with a good 
understanding on the part of each of the 
other’s position, discussed with an open 
mind and in all frankness, and approached 
with a spirit of codperation and concilia- 
tion.” 

Secretary Hull’s reply was equally cor- 
dial and contained the following invita- 
tion: “I shall, of course, be glad to re- 
ceive through the ambassador of Japan to 
the United States or the ambassador of 
the United States to Japan any sugges- 
tions calculated to maintain and increase 
that friendliness and cordiality which have 
constantly marked, since the conclusion of 
our first treaty, the relations between our 
two countries.” 

Foreign Minister Hirota’s note was ac- 
tually delivered by Ambassador Saito on 
February 21. It has been pointed out 
that it was shrewdly timed in order to re- 
ceive, if possible, a reply before March 1, 
the day on which Henry Pu Yi was 
crowned monarch of Manchukuo. Had a 
cordial exchange of notes between the 
United States and Japan been made public 
a few days in advance of that event it 
would have been taken as an indication 
that we had become reconciled to Japan’s 
seizure of Manchuria and were disposed 
to recognize it. Had this happened Japan 
would have won a signal diplomatic vic- 
tory. But if Foreign Minister Hirota had 
anything like this in mind he underrated 
the astuteness of the gentlemen who do 
the maneuvering in the State Department. 
Secretary Hull carefully refrained from 
making a reply until March 3, and publi- 
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Notes From the News 





“Al” Smith Resigns Editorial Post; 
Unemployment Insurance; 


New Anesthetic; 


Lehman Urges Court Reform 


LFRED E. SMITH, former governor 

of New York and Democratic candi- 
date for the presidency in 1928, has re- 
signed as editor of The New Outlook, a 
post he has held since the establishment 
of the magazine in October, 1932. In his 
letter of resignation to the publisher, 
Frank Tichenor, Governor Smith stated 
that the pressure of other business and 
personal interests had made it necessary 
for him to drop the editorship. However, 
it was generally understood and confirmed 
last week that the reason for the resigna- 
tion lay in a dispute between Smith and 
Tichenor over editorial policies. Mr. 
Smith took the stand, it became known, 
that as “a regular Democrat,” he could 
not attack the Democratic national ad- 
ministration unless he had excellent rea- 
sons for doing so. He objected to the 
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WILLIAM GREEN 


The head of the A. F. of L. is noted for 
his strong statements upholding the rights 
of union labor. He figured prominently in 
the recent automobile controversy. (seep. 1) 


inclusion in The New Outlook of various 
articles critical of the administration’s air 
mail attitude and other matters. Mr. 
Tichenor is a Republican; apparently 
editor and publisher simply agreed to dis- 
agree, and the resignation followed. 


Lakewood Youth Center 


The National Recreation Association, 
whose main headquarters are located in 
New York City, calls attention to an in- 
teresting youth center recently established 
at Lakewood, Ohio. Conducted by the 
Recreation Department of the Lakewood 
School Board, the center is making splen- 
did progress. Meetings are held in a school 
building known as the Lakewood Recrea- 
tion Hall. Two rooms have been fitted 
up as lounges. Local clubs have donated 
furniture and equipment for game rooms, 
reading rooms, and rooms for group meet- 
ings. During the first month, the center 
had an attendance of 6,140 people. On 
the opening night visitors were entertained 
with a program of one-act plays, music 
and tap dancing. 

Membership cards are furnished with- 
out charge to Lakewood residents who are 
not in school and are under thirty years 
of age. Visitors are welcomed but those 
who come regularly or join classes must 
register and have membership cards. These 
members will elect an activity council to 
work in connection with an advisory com- 
mittee of twelve outstanding men and 
women who have been meeting monthly. 

There are eighteen group leaders actively 
conducting classes, eleven of them volun- 
teers and seven paid from emergency 
education funds. The classes include the 
following: Drama, book reviews, painting, 
literature, bridge, journalism, discussion 
groups, glee clubs, orchestras, shorthand. 


Roosevelt Supports Job Insurance 


President Roosevelt, in a recent letter 
to a member of Congress, said that he was 
wholeheartedly in favor of the Wagner- 
Lewis bill to set up a system of unem- 


ployment insurance in this country. This 
bill, if passed, will place a tax on large 
employers. The money collected through 
the tax will be turned back to states which 
pass unemployment insurance laws. The 
money will then be used for setting up in- 
surance funds. The president’s opinion 
of this bill is expressed in the following ex- 
cerpt taken from his letter to Representa- 
tive Doughton, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee: 


I need not tell you that for a long time I 
have advocated unemployment insurance as 
an essential part of our program to build a 
more ample and secure life. The loss of a job 
brings discouragement and privation to the 
individual worker and his family. 

If an insurance or reserve fund has been ac- 
cumulated, even a small payment from it at 
such a critical time will tide over the worker 
and keep up his morale and purchasing power. 

The benefits of such a system will not be 
limited to the individual, however, but will 
extend throughout our social and_ financial 
fabric. We have in the past relied almost en- 
tirely upon private charities and public treas- 
uries to sustain the costs of seasonal and in- 
termittent unemp!oyment. There is no 
reason why they should assume the entire bur- 
den of meeting a foreseeable loss, the major 
cost of which ought to be computed and 
borne like every other cost of a business. 

Of course, unemployment insurance alone 
will not make unnecessary all relief for all peo- 
ple out of work for the entire period of a ma- 
jor economic depression, but it is my confident 
belief that such funds will, by maintaining the 
purchasing power of those temporarily out 
of work, act as a stabilizing device in our 
economic structure and as a method of retard- 
ing the rapid downward spiral curve and the 
onset of severe economic crises. 

I am interested to see that the bill before 
your committee seeks to promote unemploy- 
ment insurance under state rather than na- 
tional laws. This is an approach with which 
I agree, and which fulfills the promise of the 
Democratic platform for 1932 to favor “un- 
employment insurance under state laws.” 


NRA Salaries 


A full list of the salaries paid to NRA 
executives has been turned over to the 
Senate. Donald R. Richberg, whose task 
it is as general counsel of the NRA to 
handle all its legal matters, receives the 
highest salary, amounting to $14,120 a 
year. General Johnson, director of the 
NRA, is paid $7,060 annually. The ma- 
jority of other NRA executives receive 
from $3,000 to $7,000 a year. 


Traveling University 


Thirty college students, mostly from 
Princeton University, will take a month’s 
trip to Canada this summer for the pur- 
pose of studying international relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States, in 
addition to studying at first hand political 
and economic problems of that country. 
The trip will be made in the pullman car, 
Princeton, property of the Princeton Sum- 
mer School of Geology. The geology 
school will join forces with the school of 
public affairs in making the trip. Six 
scholarships are being offered to students 
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POSE AS HE TESTIFIED RECENTLY 


BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE IN CHARGE OF AIR MAIL MATTERS. 


of other universities who meet the 
scholastic qualifications. 

Some of the problems to be studied in- 
clude the St. Lawrence waterway project, 
money and currency policies, foreign ex- 
change relations, international investments, 
methods of unemployment relief, taxation, 
and branch banking. 


“Poor Man’s Court” 


Herbert Lehman, progressive-minded 
governor of New York, is taking action to 
speed up the processes of justice in his 
state and to make justice less costly to 
the poor. He recently sent a special mes- 
sage to the legislature at Albany, recom- 
mending bills to this effect. The governor 
realizes that it is often impossible for poor 
people to secure good lawyers and there- 
fore they are severely handicapped. His 
idea is that “small claims courts” be cre- 
ated. Quick trials of cases involving not 
more than $100 would be handled in these 
courts. Lawyers would not be necessary. 
There would be no juries. ‘Technical pro- 
cedure, harassing rules of court will be 
discarded,” the governor stated in his mes- 
sage. 

As for the need of speedier action in the 
legal system, he pointed out that trials 
often were delayed from two to four 
years. In such protracted cases, he said, 
justice is denied. The following recom- 
mendations were contained in his message: 

1. A bill which will permit the appoint- 
ment of temporary referees to decide non- 
jury cases in the Supreme Court. In this 
way the regular judges can devote them- 
selves mainly to the trial of cases before 
juries. 

2. A bill which will empower the court 
in its discretion to refer automobile negli- 
gence cases to a referee whose power will 
not be to hear and determine the case, but 
merely to hear and report it to the court. 
“This procedure,’ the governor stated, 
“would bring about a large number of 
settlements at a small expense to the tax- 
payers. Upon the basis of the experience 
of Massachusetts, the cost will probably 
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THE NEW SIKORSKY S-42 


This plane, designed for regular trans-Atlantic service, is ready for its first test flight. 
Sikorsky, designer and builder, is shown in the foreground. 


Igor 


average $50 per case instead of $1,100 per 
case, the present cost of a jury trial, for 
instance, in New York County.” 


Viner Joins Treasury 


Professor Jacob Viner, rated as one of 
America’s foremost economists, arrived in 
this country from Geneva a few days ago 
to take over his new duties as special ad- 
viser to the Treasury. For the last few 
years he has been connected with the 
University Institute for Higher Interna- 
tional Studies at Geneva. His brilliant lec- 
tures on international trade and money 
gained for him an enviable reputation 
abroad. His first-hand knowledge of the 
League of Nations and of European finan- 
cial affairs will be a decided asset to the 
Roosevelt administration in view of all 
the commercial and monetary bargaining 
which the United States will soon be carry- 
ing on with other countries. 


T. V. A. 


The government’s power program in the 
Tennessee Valley is moving forward. Nine 
cities with a combined population of 200,- 
000 have signed contracts to purchase 
electricity from the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, according to David E. Lilienthal, 
director in charge-of power. Tupelo, Mis- 
sissippi, the first city to sign for T. V. A. 
power, is now being served with low-cost 
electricity from Muscle Shoals. Other 
cities with which contracts have been 
signed are Knoxville, Decatur, Florence, 
Sheffield, Pulaski, all in Tennessee; Tus- 
cumbia and Russelville in Alabama; and 
Amory, Mississippi. 


New Anesthetic 


If you have ever had to take an anes- 
thetic you are familiar with the unpleasant 
effects of such an experience. There is a 
possibility in the immediate or near fu- 
ture, however, that the administering of 
anesthetics will have no ill effects what- 
ever on the patient. As a matter of fact, 
a new anesthetic called evipana was suc- 
cessfully tried out at Sinai Hospital in 
Baltimore last week. After being injected 
in the patient’s arm it put him to sleep in 
slightly over twenty seconds without any 
choking sensation, and allowed him to 
awaken refreshed and free from any trace 
of nausea. Not only the patient but the 
surgeons making the test and those ob- 
serving it are enthusiastic over the new 
anesthetic’s possibilities. 


Humane Immigration Policy 


On the whole our immigration laws are 
satisfactory, reports the committee 0 
forty-eight men and women appointed sev- 
eral months ago by Secretary of Labor 
Perkins to study the immigration problem. 
The committee believes that with millions 
of people out of work, our immigration 
laws are not only protecting the best 1n- 
terest of American workers but also that 
of the immigrant. However, the commit 
tee urged proper provision for reuniting 
families separated by immigration laws. It 
also recommended that illegal entrants who 
have proved themselves desirable be give? 
the opportunity to legalize their residence. 
A government bureau should be create¢, 
the committee believes, to assist in adjust 
ing foreigners to American conditions. 
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- It is evident that the Paris 
riots of February 6 marked but the be- 
ginning of a period of widespread unrest 
which might lead to severe civil strife. 
On March 25 rioting broke out in Tours 
and Toulon between “right” and “left” 
forces. The day before Premier Gaston 
Doumergue addressed the nation over the 
radio urging it to save itself from finan- 
cial catastrophe and the threat of civil 
warfare. He declared that civil war 
“risks bringing a yet more horrible thing, 
foreign invasion.” The depression, dis- 
satisfaction with government by _politi- 
cians and the recent government scandals 
are among the primary causes of the pres- 
ent disturbed condition. 
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Great Britain: British bankers are 
not unhappy over Secretary Morgenthau’s 
decision to prevent American bankers from 
participating in loans to nations which 
have defaulted on their war debts to the 
United States. The action is likely to re- 
sult in greater activity in the London mar- 
ket as foreign borrowers ineligible for loans 
in the United States will have to turn to 
England. Secretary Morgenthau recently 
retused to permit a loan to France which 
was being negotiated by a Dutch syndi- 
cate. The Senate has already passed a bill 
introduced by Senator Hiram Johnson of 
California which would make it illegal to 
make loans to defaulting foreign govern- 
ments. It is believed that the bill will be- 
come law. 
* ok * 


Ireland: Further dissension has arisen 
between President Eamon de Valera of 
the Irish Free State and his opposition. 
Because the Irish Senate defeated his bill 
to suppress the Blue Shirts, de Valera in- 


self. The bill was passed by the Dail 
Eireann, corresponding to our House of 
Representatives. The vote was fifty-nine 
to forty-three. Naturally the Senate will 
not agree to its own elimination and its 
adverse vote will result in delaying the bill 
for eighteen months, when the Dail may 
again vote on the measure. If it should 
pass a second time the issue will most 
likely be carried to the people for a vote. 
Mr. de Valera’s opponents claim that his 
latest effort to enforce his will was a “dis- 
graceful exhibition of bad temper.” It is 
generally suspected that the present legis- 
lative skirthishes may be only the fore- 
runners of more serious strife between de 
Valera’s government and General Owen 
O’Duffy’s Blue Shirts. The Blue Shirts 
oppose de Valera’s policy of cutting off the 
ties between the Irish Free State and Eng- 
land. 


* * * 


Germany: An adverse trade balance 
has created such a serious situation in 
Germany that the Hitler government has 
resolved upon drastic action. A temporary 
embargo on imports of cotton, wool, flax, 
hemp and jute has been declared. Imports 
in general are to be limited to seventeen 
and a half per cent of what they were in 
1930, and provision has been made for the 
establishment of control bureaus which 
shall apportion raw materials to German 
industries. It is said that the most effi- 
cient plants are to be favored. Obviously 
this severe restriction of foreign purchases 
is going to have its effect upon the Ger- 
man people. But the government hopes 
to accomplish several things by it. It in- 
tends it as a warning to other nations to 
buy more German goods and to be less de- 
manding with regard to Germany’s private 


strengthen the Reichsbank’s gold reserves 
—to keep gold from flowing out of the 
country in payment of imports when they 
exceed exports—and finally to bring pri- 
vate industry under the tighter control of 
the government. 


* * * 


Geneva: About the only thing France 
and Great Britain are agreed upon with re- 
spect to the disarmament negotiations is 
that Germany should return to the Geneva 
conference and codperate in threshing the 
problem out there. The French recently 
sent an uncompromising note to London in 
reply to the British memorandum suggest- 
ing a limited rearmament for Germany 
coupled with a reduction in the armaments 
of other nations. France, as usual, is ask- 
ing for further pledges of security. She 
remains opposed to German rearmament 
on the grounds that it would be contrary 
to the principles of the League of Nations 
and the disarmament conference. The 
British will probably answer the French 
by asking what kind of security they have 
in mind this time and the debate will go 
merrily on with no greater prospect of solu- 
tion than ever. Britain may also turn her 
attention to negotiating a separate air 
agreement designed to limit the number 
and regulate the operation of war planes. 
It is said that she would like to neutralize 
with regard to air attacks the territory 
comprising the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, Belgium and the Netherlands. 
The French, however, are apparently hop- 
ing for a defensive alliance among them- 
selves, Great Britain and Belgium. 


* * * 


Austria: Chancellor Dollfuss’ new 
constitution for Austria was scheduled to 


discards every vestige of democracy and 
centers all authority in the ruler of the 
state, who at the present moment is Presi- 
dent Miklas. The first article of the con- 
stitution declares Austria to be a federal 
state and that its laws emanate from “God 
the Almighty.” The ruler is to have the 
widest of powers and will legislate by de- 
cree. Five advisory councils will be estab- 
lished but they will not have any actual 
authority. The Roman Catholic Church 
will be given a preferred status and a con- 
cordat negotiated with the Vatican to gov- 
ern educational and religious matters. 
There will be no freedom of the press, 
stage, movies or radio. What it all 
amounts to is a complete dictatorship un- 
der the nominal authority of the president, 
who will be dominated by the Dollfuss- 
Heimwehr coalition. 


x * * 

United States: The issue of American 
membership in the World Court has again 
come to life. More than 300 representa- 
tives of peace organizations, bar associa- 
tions, women’s clubs, chambers of com- 
merce and other groups filed into the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee room last 
week to urge immediate action on the 
World Court protocol. “It is the deliber- 
ate judgment of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation,” declared Clarence E. Martin, 
former president of the association, ‘that 
the national welfare require the entrance 
of the United States into the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

As a result of this enlivened interest in 
what was thought to be a dead issue, for a 
time at least, it is predicted by both Dem- 
ocratic and Republican members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee that the 





troduced a bill to abolish the Senate it- 


foreign debts. 


It hopes by this action to go into effect by Easter. 


The document 


World Court protocol will be placed on the 
Senate calendar without delay. 


FREEING THE PHILIPPINES 


ONGRESS has passed another bill granting independ- 
C ence to the Philippine islands. It is known as the 
Tydings-McDuffie act and supplants the Hare-Hawes-Cut- 
ting act, passed at the last session of Congress and re- 
jected by the Philippine legislature. The new bill, how- 
ever, differs from the former measure in only one impor- 
tant respect—abandonment of U. S. military bases on the 
islands and negotiation on the question of naval bases— 
but Filipino leaders declare that the islands are ready to 
approve the bill. Apparently they have come to the con- 
clusion that Congress will not pass an act more favorable 
to them and are resolved to make the best of what they 
can get. 

Action on the question of Philippine independence was 
not expected at this session of Congress. The issue lapsed 
when the time limit set for the acceptance of the Hare- 
Hawes-Cutting bill expired on January 17, of this year. 
But a week later the Senate Territories Committee recom- 
mended extension of the life of the bill until October 17. 
And on March 2, President Roosevelt sent a message to 
Congress urging reénactment of the bill with the modifica- 
tion already noted. Congress did so, with the approval 
of a Filipino delegation, headed by Manuel Quezon, leader 
of the majority in the Philippine legislature. Quezon was 
the chief opponent of the Hawes act, but a visit to Wash- 
ington and a talk with President Roosevelt have changed 
his attitude. 


The independence clause of the measure provides for 
freedom in ten to twelve years after acceptance by the 
island legislature. The legislature is authorized to provide 
for the election of delegates to a constitutional convention 
which shall be convened not later than October 1, 1934. 
The convention is to formulate and draft a constitution 
and submit it to the president of the United States for 
his approval. After the president has approved, it is to 
be submitted to a vote of the Filipino people and if they 
accept it an interim government—a government to pre- 
pare the way for complete independence—is to be estab- 
lished for a period of ten years, at the expiration of which 
Independence shall become a fact. 

During the ten-year period the United States is to exer- 
cise a certain amount of jurisdiction over the islands, For- 


eign affairs will be under the direct control of this country. 
The new government’s laws with regard to currency, coin- 
age, imports, exports and immigration must have the ap- 
proval of the president of the United States. We retain 
the right to intervene for the preservation of the govern- 
ment of the islands, for the protection of life, property 
and individual liberty, and for the discharge of govern- 
ment obligations prescribed by the constitution. To su- 
pervise these and other provisions which shall be embod- 
ied in the constitution to cover the ten years before inde- 
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pendence, a United States high commissioner shall be sent 
to the islands to replace the present governor-general, 

As soon as the interim government begins to function, 
some limits will be levied on Philippine trade with the 
United States. Sugar, coconut oil, rope, fibers and other 
important island exports will be placed on a quota basis. 
After five years exports to the United States from the 
Philippines will have to pay a duty amounting to five per 
cent of the ordinary tariff levied on goods from other 
countries. This figure increases gradually until it reaches 
twenty-five per cent in the tenth year. Likewise, Filipino 
immigration to the United States is placed on a quota ba- 
sis—limited to fifty per year. 

When the ten years are over, the United States with- 
draws all its supervision over the islands and proclaims 
them fully independent. Military bases are removed and 
negotiations entered into if it is desired to continue the 
operation of naval bases. Philippine exports are treated 
in the same way as exports from other countries and im- 
migration to this country ceases. The Philippines will 
have the independence they have so long wanted. 


But opinion differs as to whether that kind of independ- 
ence is the best for them. One of the principal arguments 
against the Hawes act was that it provided for the eco- 
nomic strangulation of the islands. The quotas reduce 
exports at the very outset and the progressive duties after 
five years will make it still more difficult for Filipinos 
to sell their products in this country. At the end of the 
ten years they will be placed entirely upon their own re- 
sources. Many think that to treat the Filipinos in this 
way will be to bring them to the same condition of pov- 
erty which the Cubans have come to know as the result 
of American tariffs. The islands, it is said, are being sac- 
rificed to American sugar and oil interests. 

On the other hand, it is argued that the Filipinos want 
independence and are aware that certain penalties will be 
attached to it. They cannot expect to cast themselves 
loose from the United States and still retain advantages 
which are denied to other nations. Still others believe 
that a more successful compromise measure could have 
been drafted had more time been allowed. But passage of 
the Tydings-McDuffie bill has removed this possibility. 
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NRA Fundamentals 


One of the most baffling problems confronting those 
who are shaping the nation’s economic policy today is that 
of whether we shall obtain recovery by restricting produc- 
tion along all lines, as we are now restricting agricultural 
output. There are many economists who maintain that 
further to shorten working hours is to result in a curtail- 
ment of production. This point is clearly and succinctly 
stated by Business Week in a recent editorial on “NRA 
Fundamentals,” significant parts of which follow: 

One fundamental is that efforts to create and maintain 


scarcity of goods and services result, in the long run, in a 
lower standard of living. The more we collectively produce, 


the more each of us can have. It may be necessary, in order 
to restore shattered morale and form ranks again after a 
We may 


great disaster, to impose restrictions upon output. 
find it desirable, for social reasons, to limit the amount of 
work a man may do in a day, in order to give a second man 
a job. We may tolerate, for a time which we hope will be 
short, the setting of brakes on efficiency of men and plants. 
But these things are wholly unsound as a permanent policy. 

In so far as NRA codes contain such restrictions, they run 
counter to the long-term interests of society. The emergency 
is complete defense, but let emergency expedients be recognized 
strictly as such. The emergency is not over; it will be neces- 
sary for considerable time to come to sanction many of these 
restrictive measures. Nor will the emergency pass on one 
certain date for each and every industry. But the limitations 
set should be gradually removed, as each industry in turn 
and the country as a whole attains complete recovery. 


Substantially the same point of view is expressed by 
Clair Wilcox in an article appearing in The World To- 
morrow. In discussing the question of “Living Standards 
and the New Deal,” the author warns that restrictions of 
output will inevitably lead to a lowering of the standard 
of living of the American people. Following are some of 
the views expressed in the article: 


Anyone who has sympathetically followed the economic 
program of the Roosevelt administration must be convinced 
that it is aiming to provide a better life for the common man. 
New controls have been imposed on private business. The 
concept of nation-wide minimum wages and maximum hours 
has been established. Child labor has been reduced. The 
right of collective bargaining has been recognized in federal 
law. A national system of employment exchanges has been 
set up. Increasing relief has been extended to the unem- 
ployed. The administration, obviously, means well. But good 
intentions, unfortunately, are not enough. The program must 
be appraised not item by item, but as a whole; not in the light 
of its motivation, but in that of its probable ultimate effects. 
And when this is done, one is forced reluctantly to the con- 
clusion that the continued pursuit of present policies, far from 
elevating standards of living, will operate to depress them 

The administration is basing its program upon the assump- 
tion that we are suffering from overproduction. We have, 
indeed, produced more goods than we can sell at a profit. And 
the administration is attempting, by curtailing output, to es- 
tablish prices which will restore profits. But we have never 
produced more goods than our people could and would gladly 
consume if they were brought within their reach. 

The present program has been widely welcomed as an ex- 
periment in economic planning. Planning is, of course, to be 
preferred to chance in the direction of economic activity. But 
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planning has no merit in itself. It must be appraised in the 
light of its objectives, its methods and its probable results. 
If we were planning for raising living standards, we would 
plan for expanding production. When we plan for scarcity, we 
plan for poverty. 


The Parole System 


Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, in his column, “The Liberal 
Viewpoint,” which appears daily in the New York World- 
Telegram, suggests an extension of the parole system in 
our prisons as a means of saving money. Writes Dr. 
Barnes: 


In our current drive for economy in state and nation, one 
very obvious and desirable avenue of saving has apparently 
been overlooked. We could very safely make a far wider use 
of parole in dealing with our criminal population. The possi- 
bility of saving very extensively through a sane use of the 
parole system has been set forth in an able statement by 
Warden Lewis E. Lawes of Sing Sing: 

“All agencies show that our steadily mounting penal costs 
are exorbitant in comparison to results obtained. Since 1920 
the general population of our state has increased only 18 per 
cent, while our penal population has increased over 144 per 
cent. 

“It must be remembered that over 90 per cent of all those 
sent to prison eventually return to your midst. Although 
released from prison, they are placed under strict parole 
supervision. .. . 

“Tt costs an average of $435.19 per year to keep a felon in 
prison, but only $46.81 to supervise him on parole. The last 
report shows that of 8,600 cases over 93 per cent either com- 
pleted or were continued on parole. 

“Unless we extend our present parole system we are faced 
with the imperative necessity of spending many more millions 
of dollars for new prison construction and maintenance. 

“During my thirty years’ experience in prison work I have 
seen in operation many methods for the diminution of crime. 
Aside from purely preventive measures, extension of the parole 
system has been proved the most economically sound and 
socially beneficent deterrent to further criminality.” 


Italy, Austria and Hungary 


In last week’s issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, We 
discussed the recently negotiated pacts signed at Rome by 
representatives of the Italian, Austrian and Hungarian 
governments. In commenting upon the significance and 
possible effects of these negotiations, the New Republic 
makes the following editorial remarks in a recent number: 


Once more the race between Italian and French diplomacy 
has ended with a victory for Italy. For Austria, the results 
of the Rome conference setting up economic and political co- 
operation of Austria, Italy and Hungary are meager indeed, 
but only a fool would attempt to deny that Italy’s position 
on the continent was vastly strengthened as a result of the 
three agreements to which Mussolini, Dollfuss and Goemboes 
of Hungary have just affixed their personal signatures. The 
shrewd Italian dictator has attained the end toward which he 
was striving. Austria is completely under his control. She 
will come to an understanding with Germany when he is 
ready for it, and not before. More important is the fact that 
the federation of Danubian states, that dream of every French 
and Italian statesman, will now become reality only with the 
consent of, and in the form dictated by, Italian policy. 
France and Great Britain must play the role of interested by- 
standers. By their hesitance over the Austrian situation they 
lost the chance to take an active part in the creation of a 
Balkan league of states... . 

The economic results of the Rome parley are insignificant. 
What the representatives of Italy, Austria and Hungary ar- 
rived at in their much-discussed conference is not even a tariff 
union. At best it provides for closer economic codperation 
along lines laid down on previous occasions by the nations in 
question. Each promised the other preferential treatment in 
the matter of imports and mutual freight and credit ad- 
vantages, all of which are to be outlined and affirmed in trade 
agreements to be arrived at within the next two months. 
Hand in hand with these agreements goes Italy’s promise to 
do its share toward the economic rehabilitation of Hungary 
and Austria by encouraging the importation of farm products 
from the one and of manufactured goods from the other, 
and by extending free port privileges in Trieste and Fiume, 
although the last is by no means pure Italian unselfishness. 


The Auto Labor Crisis 


In commenting upon the settlement of the strike which 
threatened in the automobile industry the New York 
Times has the following editorial statement to make: 


No one can wish to withhold from President Roosevelt the 
praise justly due him for preventing a strike in the motor 
industry. In the course of the troubled negotiations he dis- 
played diplomatic skill of the highest order. His tact and pa- 
tience and sympathetic understanding of both sides of the con- 
troversy kept the conferences going after it seemed that they 
would break up in a bitter quarrel. To his official authority 
he added a personal persuasiveness which plainly had much to 
do with the agreement accepted by workers and employers 
alike. For his successful efforts to avert what would have been 
an industrial calamity on a great scale, the whole country, as 
well as the parties directly concerned, owes him an added debt. 

As usual, there is disputing which side won a “victory” in 
the settlement. In fact, there was no complete victory for 
either. Each conceded something and won something. If there 
was any victory at all it was that of applying common sense 
to a threatened labor trouble. There was also a victory for 
the Government in insisting upon the use of measures and the 
application of principles already laid down in the law. Here- 
after the proper interpretation of the labor union clause in the 
National Recovery Act cannot be in doubt. 


A Child Labor Statute 


Renewed interest in the child labor amendment to the 
Constitution has been aroused during the last few months 
as a result of the NRA’s provisions preventing the em- 
ployment of minors in industry. Many people believe, 
however, that the president should not wait for the pre- 
scribed number of states to ratify the constitutional 
amendment, but should request Congress to enact a 
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SPEEDING UP TRAFFIC 


—Talburt in Washington News 


statute which would carry out immediately the provisions 
of the proposed amendment. The New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard-Times expresses such a view in a recent edi- 
torial: 


While the history of federal child labor legislation records 
two statutes overruled by the Supreme Court, it should be 
kept in mind that the adverse decision on the law which was 
based upon the power of Congress, sanctioned by the court in 
the case of lotteries, impure foods and drugs, etc., to legislate 
to prevent social injury as a consequence of child labor. The 
belief . . . that the “liberal” judges who have since then become 
members of the Supreme Court would probably join with Jus- 
tice Brandeis, who favored upholding this statute of 1916, in 
sustaining a new law of similar purport, is probably well 
founded. Opposition to the child labor amendment (in Mas- 
sachusetts where the legislature refused to ratify the amend- 
ment) was not on the ground that the end sought was wrong, 
but on the ground that the amendment was much too broad 
in its scope and might open the way to federal control not 
only of the labor of minors under 18, but their education and 
home life. A statute like that of 1916 would meet all these 
objections. 

The fight for the child labor amendment need not be aban- 
doned, but a movement for the enactment of a child labor 
statute would promise quicker action and would be in accord 
with the national attitude which has recently approved the 
elimination of child labor in industry under the NRA codes. 


The Tariff Trend 


The general newspaper opinion of the president’s re- 
quest for broad powers to revise tariffs seems to follow 
very closely this comment in the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


One of the most serious mistakes of the Hoover administra- 
tion was its espousal of the Hawley-Smoot tariff act under 
which this nation in effect took the lead in a movement to- 
ward even higher tariffs and a full measure of economic na- 
tionalism. Congressional revision of the tariff act at present 
is out of the question. It might even be unwise in view of 
some of the aspects of the domestic recovery program. But 
a change in the trend of our commercial policy is an essential 
part of a lasting recovery. 

To place in the hands of the president the power to say 
what protected industries must shift for themselves in the fu- 
ture and to force upon them a process of painful readjustment 
is to give the president a tremendous measure of control over 
business and industry, but probably no more than has been 
accorded him in connection with other phases of the recovery 
program. 





A beneficent government still offers instructive pam- 
phlets which tell the readers how to raise crops the gov- 
ernment will pay them a bonus not to. —Detroit News 


It has been discovered that in giving till it hurts some 
people are extremely sensitive to pain. 
—Montreal STAR 


Funny that no Wall Street organizer ever thought to 
incorporate the depression and sell stock in it. 
—Arizona PRODUCER 


If the Federal Government wants to make its alphabet- 
ical setups even more confusing it should adopt the Greek 
alphabet. —Manchester UNION 


Each member of a French Cabinet, we are informed, 
enjoys the free use of a motor-car, with chauffeur. But 
not for long. —London PUNCH 


CWA rules stipulate that artists who seek benefit of 
government aid must paint pictures with some appeal for 
the common man. All who need such aid Should follow 
the example of the painter of “Fried Eggs.” 

—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Mussolini predicts that Italy will lead the world. And. 
of course Mussolini will lead Italy—Washington STAR 
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WITH AUTHORS AND EDITORS 


We read old books for their excellence, but new ones to share in the 
mental life of our time.—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 





Gold and Silver Days 


“The Saga of the Comstock Lode: 


Boom Days in Virginia City,” by 
George D. Lyman. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 


T= volume’s well-packed pages are 
filled with human drama—gripping, ad- 
venturous, colorful . . . sometimes tragic 

_ sometimes cheerful . . . always absorb- 
ing. Under Dr. Lyman’s skillful pen, the 
story of the “Ghost City,” Virginia City, 
Nevada, to which thousands of gold and 
silver seekers flocked in the 1860’s and 
1870's, blossoms anew. It is so vividly and 
informatively related that the reader feels 
as though he had personally participated 
in that stirring episode of American his- 
tory. 

Chance played an important role in 
those days. For instance, Henry Com- 
stock, ‘‘a Canadian—loud-mouthed, hag- 
gard—slothful—braggart,” struck one of 
the richest veins of silver in the vicinity 
of Virginia City, but through little effort 
on his own part. After the tragic deaths 
of two of his acquaintances and through 
some rather high-handed tactics, he came 
into possession of land which was full of 
“blue stuff,” as he and others called it. At 
first this “blue stuff’ caused him no end 
of irritation in his search for gold, but 
finally he was informed of the value of his 
silver holdings. Hence the name, “Com- 
stock Lode.” 

When his good fortune was publicized, 
endless columns of people swarmed into 
this Nevada city. Four hundred millions 
of dollars were taken out of the region by 
the so-called bonanza kings. The events 
leading up to the discovery, the mad rush 
that followed, the successes, the failures, 
were exciting, to say the least. 

Dr. Lyman is admirably equipped to 
write on the subject he has chosen. He 
was born in Virginia City soon after the 
bubble had burst. Quite naturally his boy- 
hood was saturated with stories of the 
boom, and he learned “the technique of 
mining from his father. Later research 
completed his equipment. 


Hitler’s Motives 


“Nazi Means War,” by Leland Stowe. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. $1.50. 


R. STOWE, who is a Paris corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, made a special trip to Germany a 
few months ago to study conditions. The 
result of his investigation is this little book 
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of 142 pages which is chock full of vital 
information on the Reich of Adolf Hitler. 

The author openly charges Hitler with 
insincerity in his peaceful gestures. He 
maintains that the leader of the Nazis is 
merely sparring for time in which to build 
up and perfect a war machine capable of 
regaining for Germany her place in the 
sun. He buttresses this contention with 
statistics of an important nature, main- 
taining that there are today at least 
1,300,000 men in uniform who are receiv- 
ing military training, and that the psy- 
chology of the whole nation is being built 
around the Prussian militaristic spirit. 

After devoting the major part of his 
book to this particular point of view, Mr. 
Stowe offers’ a concluding chapter of di- 
rect interest to Americans. In case Na- 
ziism means war, he asks, will the United 
States become involved as it was in 1917? 
“Tt is not too much to say that the time 
is fast coming, if indeed it has not already 
come, when both the American govern- 
ment and the American people must begin 
to chart their course before the agitated 
barometer of a hapless Europe,” declares 
Mr. Stowe. “The United States needs a 
foreign policy premised upon the possible 
outbreak of another European war.” 

In order to stay out of the predicted 
war, the author asserts, the United States 
must decide in advance to give up her 
traditional policy of insisting upon the 
freedom of the sea to neutrals. Which 
would involve, of course, our determina- 
tion to curb our trade with Europe during 
the war. Every American would do well 
to read and ponder over the assertions 
made in this timely and thoughtful book. 


A Valuable Handbook 


“Political Handbook of the World, 
1934,” edited by Walter H. Mallory 
for the Council on Foreign Relations. 
New York: Harpers. $2.50. 


EV ERY year since 1928, the Council on 

Foreign Relations has published a po- 
litical handbook like this. These volumes 
are invaluable as reference books for stu- 
dents of contemporary political problems. 
They cover every country in the world, 
giving the essential information on the 
composition of the government, the names, 
leaders and programs of the political par- 
ties, the policies and editors of the various 
newspapers and periodicals, etc. There are 
sections on the League of Nations, the 
World Court, and the International Labor 
Office. 
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handbook for [ca 
1933 is of particular 
value because of the 
many important changes 
in government that 
have taken place 
throughout the world. 
What has happened in 
the past year to the 
German press? What 
constitutional changes 
have recently been 
made in Siam? In what 
countries did  revolu- 
tions occur in 1933? 
Who are the leaders of 
the new coalition gov- 
ernment in South Af- 
rica? How many polit- 
ical parties exist in 
France today? Who is 
the head of the Soviet 
government and how 
much power does he ex- 
ercise? Which are the 
leading newspapers of 
France and by whom are 
they financed? Answers 
to these and many other 
important political ques- 
tions may be found by 
referring to the hand- 
book which is brought up to January 1 
of the present year. 





New Economics 


“The Economy of Abundance,” by 
Stuart Chase. New York: Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 
T HE economy of scarcity is gone. The 
economic conditions which have applied 
for several hundred years of development 
in the productive processes have been 
swallowed up by the power age. For the 
power age is here in full swing, dwarfing 
even the marvels of the machine age by 
comparison. Our traditional economics, 
the traditional money system, the markets 
of an imperialistic world and the “stage- 
coach system” of political organization— 
all these are outworn and outmoded in the 
face of technological advances in the new 
economy of abundance. 

That is Mr. Chase’s thesis. He attacks 
the. problem of the paradox of plenty, the 
fact that millions of people want and need 
goods while storehouses burst with goods 
and factories able to produce more goods 
lie idle. He explains the reasons for the 
paradox in a lengthy and detailed analysis 
of America’s structure of production. That 
structure, he says, has faltered and par- 
tially collapsed because it is based solely 
on vendibility as its chief purpose. That 
is, it does not produce goods for people 
to consume; it produces goods for people 
to buy—if they have the money. The “if” 
has assumed gigantic proportions; the 
money problem, the debt problem, the 
struggle of the present 
administration to dis- 
tribute purchasing 
power in order to keep 
the productive machine 
running—these are the 
inevitable results of the 
clash between scarcity 
methods and the ex- 
istence of plenty. 

Mr. Chase has, in his 
usual humorous, friendly 
style, made a convinc- 
ing case for his thesis. 
He has collected and 
quoted a great deal of 
valuable source material 
not ordinarily available. 
He brings the fantastic 
predictions of the tech- 
nocrats down to earth, 
and still leaves room 
for hope and confidence 
in a plentiful future for 
the mass of population. 
The book leaves only 
one question unan- 
swered, and it is a large 
question. How are we 
to achieve the efficient 
operation of the econ- 
omy of abundance? 
Through what political 


Stuart Chase, in u { 
working hours as a necessary factor in a stable society. 
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—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DisPpatcH 


A WAY OUT? 


Economy of Abundance” sees shorter 


technique shall we approach it? Mr. Chase 
says he prefers to leave that to the po- 
litical scientists, but we hope he will study 
it as he has the economic crisis. 


Social Problems and Teaching 
“Molders of the American Mind,” by 
Norman Woelfel. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. $3. 

HIS book will appeal especially to 

teachers and to prospective teachers. 
It is a searching analysis of the contribu- 
tions made by seventeen leading American 
educators in preparing the youth of the 
country to meet the social problems of 
the future. Mr Woelfel discusses the writ- 
ings of the different educators, interprets 
and criticizes their respective viewpoints. 

The author calls for a new deal in the 
field of education to meet the needs of a 
changing world. He believes that the en- 
tire direction of education must be 
changed if it is to serve its most useful 
purpose. Traditional concepts and theories 
must be scrapped and a fearless and really 
progressive leadership must shape the 
American educational policies of the fu- 
ture. That many will be offended with 
the frankness and boldness of Mr. Woel- 
fel’s views goes without saying, but it 
would be a mistake for anyone who is 
now teaching not to examine the views of 
this author. 

"ot 

Living in the midst of the machine 
age and the power age, we are inclined to 
take for granted all the fabulous machin- 
ery of our time. It is difficult for us to 
imagine what life must have been like a 
few hundred years ago. A few men in 
those days, however, tried to peer into the 
future, to imagine what marvels might 
come from the meager scientific knowledge 
of the time. Among them was Roger 
Bacon, the famed scientist of the thirteenth 
century. Just how far ahead of his times 
Bacon was able to speculate is revealed in 
the following section of a paper he wrote 
about the year 1268, recently reprinted in 
The Golden Book: 

At first I will discourse through the figure 
and reason of art alone. For vessels might be 
made to move without oars or rowers, so that 
ships of great size might move on sea or on 
river, at the governance of a single man, more 
swiitly than if they were strongly manned. 

Moreover, chariots might be made to move 
without animal impulse at an_ incalculable 
speed; such as we suppose those scythed cha- 
riots to have been wherewith men were wont 
to fight in ancient days. Again, flying instru- 
ments might be made, so that a man might 
sit in the midst thereof, turning a certain ma- 
chine whereby wings of artificial composition 
should beat the air, after the fashion of a 
bird in her flight .... 

Again, instruments might be made for 
walking in the sea, or in rivers, even to the 
very bottom, without bodily danger. And 
almost innumerable things of this kind might 
be made; bridges over rivers without pier or 
prop whatsoever, and unheard of machines 
and engines. 
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The Issue Over Section 7a 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


president had to compose by his settle- 
ment. 

Five points comprise the main features 
of the final agreement. They are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The employers agree to bargain col- 
lectively with the freely chosen represent- 
atives of groups of workers. They also 
agree not to discriminate in any way 
against any employee on the ground of 
his union labor affiliations. 

2. If there is more than one group of 
employees desiring to be represented, each 
bargaining committee shall have a mem- 
bership based in number upon the number 
of employees it represents. For instance, 
suppose a factory employing 10,000 work- 
ers is divided by the choice of the workers 
into two groups. One group, let us say, 
numbers 6,000 and belongs to an American 
Federation of Labor union. The other 
numbers 4,000 and is represented by a 
company union. If 1,000 workers are en- 
titled to one representative on a bargain- 
ing committee the A. F. of L. group in 
this plant will have a committee of six 
members; the company union group will 
have a committee of four members. 


Board to Rule 


3. The NRA is to set up immediately 
a board, responsible to President Roose- 
velt, to sit in Detroit and pass upon all 
questions of representation, and all cases 
of discharged workers and charges of dis- 
crimination. Decision of the board shall 
be final and binding upon employers and 
employees. The board will be entitled to 
see all payroll lists and lists of union mem- 
bership. One labor representative, one 
industry representative, and one neutral 
person shall compose the board. 

4. The government makes it clear that 
it favors no particular union or form of 
representation. The government’s only 
duty is to secure complete freedom of 
choice, without any restraint or intimida- 
tion from any source. 

5. The industry understands that in re- 
duction or increases of the working force, 
such human relationships as married men 
with families shall come first, and then 
seniority (length of service), individual 
skill and efficient service. After these fac- 
tors have been considered, no greater pro- 
portion of outside union workers shall be 
laid off than of other employees. 

So far as the attitude of the administra- 
tion is concerned, this decision is a com- 
promise on the problem of company 
unions. These unions are not approved as 
such, nor are they disapproved. In any 
particular factory there may be an out- 
side union organization alongside a com- 
pany union, both being recognized as hav- 
ing a voice in collective bargaining as long 
as they represent some of the workers. 

Neither employers nor employees won 
a clear-cut victory. The employers had 
to concede the right of outside unions, 
such as those of the A. F. of L., to enter 
into bargaining agreements for the work- 
ers they represent. That is part of the 
NRA law, and the first point of the five 
listed above is only a restatement of the 
law, with the promise of the automobile 
manufacturers to live up to it. Previously 
they had refused to deal in any way with 
the American Federation of Labor unions. 


Concessions by Labor 


On the other hand, the A. F. of L. union 
leaders had to admit the right of company 
unions to participate in collective bargain- 
ing. No single union may represent all 
the workers in a factory unless it has on 
its membership rolls the names of 100 per 
cent of the workers. Also, all disputes 
must be decided by the special board 
which is responsible to the president. This 
amounts to compulsory arbitration and 
impairs to some degree labor’s right to 
strike. Organized labor has always op- 
posed the idea of compulsory arbitration, 


which means simply that an outside board 
must settle controversies and that laborers 
must submit their grievances to such a 
board instead of calling a strike. 

To understand just how the president’s 
action brought the opposing factions to- 
gether, and just how far each side had to 
move from its original position in order to 
reach a compromise, it is necessary to re- 
view the history of the disagreement. 


flict mounted higher. Both sides claimed 
to be winning, and both charged that their 
opponents were using unfair tactics. 


Labor Board Intervenes 


The first group of judges—the National 
Labor Board—called a hearing on March 
14 to review the race, listen to complaints 
and make an effort to reach an agreement 
and get the runners to shake hands and 
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AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 


Front row: Left to Right: Alfred P. Sloan, president of General 
caulay, president of Packard; Walter P. Chrysler, president of Chrysler; C. W 
Nash Company and Roy D. Chapin, president of Hudson. 
Nicholas Kelley, attorney 


vice-president General Motors, 
Smith, attorney for General Motors. 


Early in March union leaders represent- 
ing workers in the Buick, Fisher Body, and 
Hudson companies in Detroit presented 
their case to the National Labor Board. 
They were ready at that time to issue a 
strike call to the men in these three plants, 
but held up their decision pending the out- 
come of a hearing before the board. Ten- 
sion had been growing in the industry for 
some time, and this was the first genuine 
indication that a crisis was rapidly ap- 
proaching. 
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AUTOMOBILE 


These union leaders were officials of the 
United Automobile Workers’ Unions, a 
division of the American Federation of 
Labor. Prior to the enactment of the 
NRA law, labor in the motor industry had 
not been organized to any great extent. 
After the automobile code was signed, a 
race began between the A. F. of L. unions 
and various company unions. The object 
of the race was to secure membership, to 
organize the workers in one group or the 
other. As the race progressed and com- 
petition became keener, the heat of con- 
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Motors: Alvin P. Ma- 
’. Nash, of the 
Donaldson Brown, 
and John Thomas 


Back row: 
for Chrysler 


continue the competition in harmony. 

At that hearing representatives of the 
workers and of the manufacturers laid be- 
fore the board the statements which were 
repeated in every discussion that followed. 
Later complaints and answers were essen- 
tially the same, including those to which 
the president listened. The scope of the 
dispute was enlarged, however, when union 
leaders in almost all the important motor 
factories joined the movement toward a 
strike. 
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WORKERS 


According to officials of the A. F. of L. 
unions, the company unions were organized 
by the manufacturers, under plans in 
which the workers had no part. A com- 
pany union plan was drawn up by mana- 
gers without consulting workers. An elec- 
tion under the plan was announced by the 
managements, and placards and _ ballots 
were printed at company expense. Each 
employer had a special representative in 
charge of the election; he supervised the 
ballot count and other details of the vot- 
ing. That was the testimony given by 


workers’ representatives before the Na. 
tional Labor Board. They charged that al] 
company union plans restricted those who 
shall be allowed to vote, those who shall 
become representatives of the workers, and 
that the plans could not be changed with- 
out the consent of the managers. 

When a man was hired, they said, he 
had to choose the company union in order 
to receive the benefits of the usual insur- 
ance plan. Based upon these complaints 
were the two principal demands of the 
workers. First, they asked that the NRA 
hold fair elections in every automobile 
plant, in order to allow every man to vote 
either for the company union or for an 
A. F. of L. union. Second, they requested 
that an impartial board of review be ap- 
pointed to hear the cases of men who be- 
lieved they had been discriminated against 
because of their union connections. 


Manufacturers’ Views 


The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce presented the views of the em- 
ployers. Walter P. Chrysler, president of 
the Chrysler Motor Company, Alfred 
Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors, 
and Alvin Macaulay, president of the 
Packard Company, constitute the code 
authority for the industry. They were 
joined by several others in the meetings 
before General Johnson and the president. 

They declined to deal with the A. F. 
of L. in any way. They repeated that the 
A. F. of L. union leaders were not the 
chosen representatives of their men, and 
that the point at issue was “whether the 
American Federation of Labor should run 
the automobile industry.” 

Any men who had lost their jobs, they 
said, had been discharged for “lack of 
merit and efficiency.” More than eighty 
per cent of their employees had voted for 
the company union officers. The A. F. of 
L., said the industrialists, had indulged in 
“labor racketeering,” and had tried to or- 
ganize in an industry where the workers 
did not want it. 

In reply some @f the workers testified 
that the only reason a goodly majority 
voted for company union officers was that 
they were told they would lose their jobs 
if they failed to vote. And they asked 
why the employers were afraid to hold an 
election under the jurisdiction of the NRA, 
if they were certain that the A. F. of L. 
was not wanted. 

Other Industrial Disputes 


So the testimony stood throughout the 
conversations. The arguments were almost 
exactly the same as those used in the 
disputes at the Weirton Steel Company in 
West Virginia, the Budd Manufacturing 
Company in Philadelphia, and _ several 
other important points on the industrial 
front. The Department of Justice has be- 
gun suit against the Weirton Steel Com- 
pany in an effort to force an election under 
the National Labor Board. 

These other runners in the race between 
capital and labor were kept on edge by 
the developments in the automobile con- 
flict. General Johnson conferred with the 
code authority members at New York until 
March 21, when the strike was to be 
called. Johnson had to admit temporary 
defeat, and the president intervened. He 
asked the union leaders to delay the strike 
order until he could meet both sides. 

For three days President Roosevelt met, 
separately, the company officials and the 
union leaders, before any hint of progress 
could be discerned. General Johnson held 
hurried discussions, first with one group, 
then the other. The differences between 
them gradually grew more narrow. On 
the evening before the strike was to begin, 
the good news of an agreement left the 
White House. The president character- 
ized his task as “social engineering.” T° 
put it another way, Mr. Roosevelt suc- 
ceeded in persuading the runners to run 
together in harness. 
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ANOTHER SPRING THAW? 


—Talburt in Washington News 


Better Relations Seen 
Between U.S. and Japan 


(Concluded from page 1) 


cation of the notes was delayed until 
March 21. 


Deeper Significance 


But the wording of the notes makes it 
reasonable to believe that Foreign Minis- 
ter Hirota was interested in something 
more than playing a trick on the State 
Department. Besides his tacit request that 
outstanding issues be examined, he made 
it a point to state that Japan “has no in- 
tention whatever to provoke and make 
trouble with any other foreign power.” 
Secretary Hull expressed his gratification 
over this assertion and then extended a 
definite invitation to begin a discussion of 
problems. 

Much or little may come from an ex- 
change of views between the United 
States and Japan. Some of the questions, 
it appears, could be settled. Others present 
greater difficulties. At any rate, the mere 
fact that the two governments are dis- 
posed to discuss their differences is a 
heartening sign. It apparently marks, as 
far as the United States is concerned, a 
departure from the previous policy of 
Secretary Stimson toward Japan. Secre- 
tary Stimson took the leadership among 
nations in censuring Japan for her cam- 
paign against China, which resulted in the 
establishment of Manchukuo. Since then 
there has been a marked decline in 
friendliness between the United States and 
Japan. 

Five Issues 

As we look back over recent Japanese- 
American relations we note five principal 
questions which affect the relations be- 
tween the two nations. Let us take them 
up in the order of their importance: 
Naval Competition. Both the United 
ates and Japan must limit their navies 
to conform with two treaties which es- 
tablish that the American navy shall be 
considerably stronger than the Japanese. 
Under the Washington treaty of 1922 a 
tatio for capital or battleships and_air- 
craft carriers of 5-5-3 (Great Britain, 
United States and Japan) is established 
and under the London treaty of 1930 a 
Tatio of 10-10-7 applies in the same order 


St 


for all destroyers, cruisers and submarines. 

Recent expansion in the Far East has 
caused the Japanese to feel that they re- 
quire a stronger navy. They think they 
will not have security unless they have a 
navy equal in size to our own. The Lon- 
don treaty expires in 1936 and a new 
conference must be held in 1935 to con- 
sider further arrangements for treaty lev- 
els. The Washington treaty expires at 
the same time only if announcement is 
made by any party a year in advance. 
Otherwise it remains in force. 

Japanese naval officials have already 
made known their intention of insisting 
on a stronger navy. But the Japanese are 
restive lest the United States refuse to 
concede Japan’s demand and embark upon 
a naval race. Signs of such a race are 
seen in the recently concluded Vinson bill 
providing for the building of our navy to 
full treaty limits. The Japanese expect a 
crisis over this question in 1935 unless 
something is done about it in advance. 
They would like to come to some agree- 
ment with the United States before that 
time. 


Manchukuo, Although this question will 
remain in the background of any discus- 
sions, it is one of the most important 
topics. Japan, having taken Manchuria 
from China, is resolved to keep it. She 
wants other nations to accept the fact. 
But the United States has declared, 
through former Secretary Stimson, that it 
will not recognize the acquisition of ter- 
ritory in violation of treaties. The Roose- 
velt administration, while committed to 
the Stimson doctrine, has avoided refer- 
ence to it for a good many months but 
there is no indication that it is as yet pre- 
pared to abandon it. 

Nine Power Pact. This treaty, concluded 
in 1922 and signed by nine nations inter- 
ested in the Far East, promised China the 
full possession of her territory and the 
right to exercise her jurisdiction over it. 
The United States considers that Japan 
broke the treaty, and violated the Kellogg 
Pact as well, by taking Manchuria. It 
was on the basis of this contention that 
we interfered in the Manchurian affair 
and it is the source of our principal griev- 
ance against Japan at the present time. 

Exclusion 

Japanese Exclusion. In 1921 the United 
States revised its immigration laws be- 
cause of growing uneasiness over the num- 
bers of foreigners who sought to settle in 
this country. Congress took action and 
placed immigrants on a quota basis—ad- 
mitting only a limited number from each 
country annually. In 1924 the law was 
further revised and a provision attached 
excluding all Orientals with certain care- 
fully drawn exceptions. The Japanese re- 
sented this policy bitterly and formally 
protested against what they termed dis- 
crimination. And there is still indignation 
over the issue in Japan. It is contended 
that under a quota system only about 150 
Japanese a year could be admitted to the 
United States, not enough to give cause 
for concern. Japan would be highly pleased 
if we repealed this law. 

The Philippines. Situated 400 miles 
from the Asiatic continent, these islands 
necessarily play an important part in Far 
Eastern politics. Japan feels uncomfort- 
able over the maintenance of American 
military and naval bases in the Philip- 
pines, and would like the United States to 
give them up. If the new Philippine in- 
dependence bill, just passed by Congress, 
is accepted by the islands, military bases 
will be abandoned when full independence 
is achieved in ten or twelve years. Naval 
bases will be subject to future negotia- 
tion with the Filipinos. Japan, however, 
is of the opinion that a wait of ten or 
twelve years is too long. 

Neutrality for Islands 


From the point of view of the United 
States anxiety is felt over the fate of the 
Philippines after they are freed. They 
are within easy reach of Japan and could 
easily be taken. We do not want this to 
happen and it is expected that we shall 
endeavor to conclude a treaty with Japan 
and other interested nations to assure the 
neutrality and independence of the islands. 

These are the main points at issue be- 
tween the United States and Japan. It is 
safe to say that they are all being ex- 
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amined and that some of them may be 
settled if negotiations proceed at all satis- 
factorily. It may be possible to trade one 
concession for another. For example, Ja- 
pan would probably be disposed to recog- 
nize the neutrality of the Philippines if 
we agree to withdraw our military and 
naval bases at an early date. This ques- 
tion appears to have a greater chance of 
being settled than any other. 

Some observers have suggested that Ja- 
pan could be induced to give up her in- 
tention to have a navy as strong as that 
of the United States, if we should recog- 
nize Manchukuo, revise our immigration 
policy and withdraw our naval bases. At 
the same time Japan would agree to Phil- 
ippine neutrality and would strengthen or 
supplement the Nine Power Pact, guar- 
anteeing the existing territorial integrity 
of China. Such a wholesale trade would 
at one stroke dispose of all the outstand- 
ing issues. 


Difficulties 


The possibility of negotiating an agree- 
ment of this kind, however, appears re- 
mote. A number of difficulties would 
arise. Before any decision on naval mat- 
ters could be reached Great Britain would 
have to be consulted as she is one of the 
three principal parties to the naval agree- 
ments. Moreover, Congress is not in a 
mood at this particular time to repeal the 
exclusion law since sentiment in this coun- 
try has for the most part been anti-Japa- 
nese. Nor, it appears, is Japan overanx- 
ious to obtain diplomatic recognition of 
Manchukuo. If, in the future, she should 
decide to annex the territory as she did 
Korea in 1910, it could not easily be done 
if other nations had accepted Manchukuo 
as an independent and sovereign nation. 
But it would be a comparatively simple 
matter if outside recognition is withheld. 
Similarly, Japan would probably be re- 
luctant to make additional pledges for the 
political and territorial integrity of China. 
It is known that the Japanese have their 
eyes on Mongolia which is considered part 
of China. If they expect to acquire this 
territory they will be careful to guard 
against signing any treaties which they 
would later have to violate. 

It has been officially denied, of course, 
that there is any significance to the ex- 
change of notes between Foreign Minister 
Hirota and Secretary Hull. The Japanese 
insist that they are not seeking any con- 
cessions from the United States, nor do 
they expect to make any of their own 
accord. They admit that there are differ- 
ences which they would like to see ad- 
justed, but do not admit that they are be- 
ginning a campaign to bring about a prompt 
solution of any of them. We cannot, how- 
ever, be certain that these declarations 
state the case. It is always diplomatically 
the correct thing to deny that important 
negotiations are about to be undertaken. 
Governments move cautiously and, when- 
ever possible, avoid committing themselves 
in advance. There is no doubt, however, 
that for some time Japan has been anxious 
to enter into discussions with the United 
States concerning vital issues. And evi- 
dence supports the contention that such 
discussions are now to be begun. 
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AVING disposed of the automobile 

labor controversy, President Roose- 
velt was able to go through with his plans 
for a brief vacation fishing trip off the 
Florida coast. Vincent Astor’s yacht, the 
Nourmahal, is being used for this well- 
earned week of relaxation. It is the first 
“breathing spell” the president has had 
for several months, and he will undoubt- 
edly return to the rigorous White House 
routine refreshed and strengthened. 


Mrs. 


Other members of the Roosevelt family 
are displaying their characteristic energy. 
The first lady continues to follow a sched- 
ule of engagements that bewilder the news- 
paper women who try to keep up with 
her. She brings a delightful, informal 
charm into the meetings she attends, 
speaking briefly and simply for some cause 
in which she is interested. At a recent 
luncheon of the one-day citizenship school 
conducted by the National League of Wo- 
men Voters, she said, “We are all getting 
an education these days. I have learned 
a great deal during the last year. And I 
expect to learn a great deal more.” 

The president’s youngest son, John, is 
recovering from an operation for appen- 
dicitis at a local hospital. Buzzie and 
Sistie Dall, Mr. Roosevelt’s grandchildren 
who live at the White House, have been 
preparing to lead the annual Easter Mon- 
day festivities, when hundreds of children 
gather on the south lawn for egg-rolling. 

Meanwhile the capital city has been 
stirred and more than a little startled by 
sensational charges that several members of 
the so-called “brain trust” are disloyal to 
the president and to the country. The 
group of presidential advisers who bear 
that name unofficially was attacked by 
James Rand, Jr., head of the Remington- 
Rand Manufacturing Company, in his 
testimony on the stock exchange bill be- 
fore the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Rand is a member of the “Com- 
mittee for the Nation,” an association of 
business men who have supported the 
monetary inflation program and set them- 
selves up as an advisory group on all legis- 
lation affecting business. Rand stated that 
he had received a letter from Dr. William 
A. Wirt of Gary, Indiana, founder of the 
Gary school system, in which Wirt claimed 
to have knowledge of a “brains trust” plot 
to introduce a dictatorship in the United 
States. 

In a lengthy statement to the press Dr. 
Wirt, who is widely known as an educator, 
declared he had been told by certain un- 
named members of the “trust” that they 
regarded the president as merely a sub- 
ject of their wishes, and that they would 
defeat his recovery program and place “a 
Stalin of their own” in power. 


Roosevelt Learning 


Investigation Asked 


The House of Representatives has de- 
cided to take action in the matter. Rep- 
resentative Bullwinkle, a Kansas Repub- 


A Record of the Government in Action 


lican, demanded an investigation of the 
inner circle of presidential advisers. It is 
likely that Dr. Wirt will be asked to testify 
before a special committee, where he may 
reveal the sources of his information. 
Wirt was a banker and business man 
for a number of years, and since 1907 has 
been superintendent of the Gary schools. 
It was revealed that he has acted as an 
agent of Mr. Rand’s Committee for the 
Nation. The opinion prevalent in Wash- 
ington after the story hit the headlines 
seemed to be that it sounded rather ridic- 


lowed since last spring by the FCA. Due 
to the recent action of Congress, these 
bonds up to the amount of two billion dol- 
lars are fully guaranteed by the govern- 
ment, in both interest and principal. They 
are considered as good for investment pur- 
poses as any regular government bonds, 
and are backed not only by the promise 
of the government but by mortgages on 
which loans have been made. 

Since May 1, 1933, the FCA has made 
242,700 loans amounting to more than 
$600,000,000; two-thirds of these adjust- 
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J. S. LAUNCHES FARM MORTGAGE CORPORATION TO AID FARMERS 
Scene at the Bureau of Printing and Engraving in Washington as the first bonds of the 


Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation came off the press. 


Left to Right in front: Alvin W. 


Hall, director of Bureau of Engraving, William I. Myers, governor of Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, and L. W. Robert, Jr., assistant secretary of treasury. 


ulous, but that Dr. Wirt should be ques- 
tioned to see if he can substantiate his 
charges. Up to this time, they amount to 
little more than rumor and have received 
no public attention from the president or 
his advisers. The substance of Wirt’s re- 
marks seems to refer more to Rexford 
Tugwell than anyone else. Mr. Tugwell 
has been subject to a continuous attack 
for many months because of his desire to 
protect consumers of foods and drugs by 
getting a new bill passed in Congress. He 
should be used to such talk by this time. 

Federal’ Farm Mortgage Corporation 
bonds are being used now by the Federal 
Land Banks instead of cash, according to 
a recent announcement by Governor Wil- 
liam-I. Myers of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. The first of the new bonds were 
printed a few days ago. 

The Farm Mortgage Corporation was 
organized to provide for further loans to 
refinance farm debts along the lines fol- 


ments on farm debts have been made since 
the first of this year. The present daily 
volume of loans averages $7,000,000 a day. 


Railroad Wage Troubles 


Mr. Joseph B. Eastman has been confer- 
ring for several days with railroad manage- 
ments and the railroad employees’ com- 
mittee on the current wage controversy. 
Railroad workers have been subject to a 
ten per cent reduction from basic wage 
rates since 1932, under an agreement made 
at that time. This contract expires June 
30. The workers want full restoration 
of pay on that date, while the management 
committee has proposed a further cut of 
five per cent, making a total of fifteen 
per cent. 

This disagreement is not thought to be 
as serious as that in the automotive in- 
dustry, and a settlement should be reached 
soon. Mr. Eastman has indicated that 
the ten per cent reduction may be con- 
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anese relations? 
Stimson Doctrine? 


conflict between the two nations? 


chukuo? What disadvantages ? 
shaping Japanese policy ? 


recent automobile labor dispute. 


and decisive victory ? 
right to strike? 


the settlement effected March 25. 














1. Why, in your opinion, may the recent exchange of notes between Secretary of State 
Hull and Foreign Minister Hirota be construed as opening a new chapter in American-Jap- 
Do you think it means that the United States has decided to scrap the 


2. Which of the issues between the United States and Japan do you consider to be the 
most difficult of solution? Why? Which, if any, might be most likely to lead to future 


3. What advantages would accrue to Japan as a result of American recognition of Man- 
Which do you think would carry the most weight in 


4. State briefly the fundamental issue dividing the employers and the employees in the 


5. Why may the settlement be considered as a compromise giving neither side complete 
In what respect does the settlement constitute a negation of labor’s 


6. Trace very briefly the history of the dispute from its beginning early in March to 
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QO WE DO OUR PART 
— 
tinued for six months, subject to a change 
at that time, and that very low wages 
for some railroad employees may be raised, 
The employees informed the president and 
Eastman that some workers have been 
earning as little as seven dollars a week, 
Mr. Roosevelt said he thought such wages 
should be raised, to conform with the 
average NRA code minimum. The rail 
roads are not subject to the NRA. 

A long and detailed report of the AAA, 
entitled “Agricultural Adjustment,” has 
just been issued by Chester C. Davis, who 
succeeded George Peek as administrator. 
“In the short time the Act has been jn 
operation, a partial recovery has _ been 
brought to American agriculture,” says Mr, 
Davis in the foreword. “Total farm in- 
come from crops in 1933, including rental 
and AAA benefit payments, is estimated 
to have been $3,271,000,000 as compared 
with $2,113,000,000 in 1932, an increase 
of nearly fifty-five per cent. Part of this 
recovery was undoubtedly due to the ad- 
justment program getting under way,” 
The figures Mr. Davis gives do not include 
income from livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts, for which the 1933 total is not yet 
available. 











The Oyster Code 


More than 350 NRA codes have been 
signed. Dividing the national industrial 
organization into that many groups, plus 
several hundred more whose codes are 
still going through the NRA mill, seems to 
bring some of the individual industries 
down to a rather small and sometimes 
amusing classification. For instance, 
among the codes recently under considera- 
tion were those for the fresh oyster in- 
dustry, the shoulder pad industry, the 
tourist lodge business, and the trout farm- 
ing industry. 

One of the most efficient bureaus in 
Washington is that in the Department of 
Labor superintended by Isidor Lubin—the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. This depart- 
ment collects statistical information from 
week to week and from month to month 
on wholesale prices, retail prices, industrial 
production, employment and wage pay- 
ments. Detailed figures for all classes of 
commodities and all types of business are 
collected and compared with those for 
preceding periods. Recent reports show 
a slow but steady rise in wholesale and re- 
tail prices. For example wholesale prices 
rose two per cent in February over Jan- 
uary, and stood at 73.6 per cent of the 
1926 average, which is considered normal. 

President Roosevelt has called upon Con- 
gress to pass stock exchange control legisla- 
tion “with teeth in it.” In letters to Sen- 
ator Fletcher and Congressman Sam Ray- 
burn, the men who head the committees in 
charge of the stock exchange bill, he stated 
that he was committed to definite regula- 
tion of exchanges. Mr. Roosevelt’s action 
came at the proper time, for the weeping 
and wailing from Wall Street had half con- 
vinced Congress that the bill should be as 
insignificant as possible. 








7. What charge has recently been made against the “brain trust” ? 


8. Do you think that the new Philippine Independence bill is the best possible solution 


to the Philippine problem? Why? 


9. Explain the viewpoints expressed in the Business Week and World Tomorrow edi- 
torials relative to the effect of the recovery program upon the standard of living of the 
Do you agree with this position ? 


American people. 
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